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COMPLETION OF THE RAILROAD ACROSS 
THE FLORIDA KEYS 

BY 

ROLAND M. HARPER 

The arrival of the first through passenger train on the Florida 
East Coast R.R., at Key West on Jan. 22, 1912, which was cele- 
brated by appropriate and elaborate ceremonies, marks the comple- 
tion of one of the greatest engineering feats of the century, one 
unparalleled in the whole history of railroad building. A great deal 
has been published in newspapers and magazines in recent years 
about this unique "sea-going railroad," but a brief sketch of its his- 
tory may interest those who are not already familiar with the facts. 

The Florida Keys, as is well known, are a chain of low rocky 
islands fringing the southern coast of Florida, extending in a gentle 
curve along the Gulf Stream from Key Biscayne, southeast of 
Miami, to Key West, a distance of about 140 miles. The distance 
between neighboring keys varies from a few hundred feet to several 
miles, and the maximum depth of the channels between them is 
about twenty-five feet. Key West, the only settlement of any con- 
sequence on the Keys, is located on an island of the same name 
about a mile wide and four miles long, and had 19,945 inhabitants 
by the census of 1910. It is the southernmost city in the United 
States (lat. 24 33'), and for years was by far the largest one with- 
out railroad facilities. It is estimated that about half the inhabitants 
of the city had never seen a train before. 

The construction of the East Coast R.R. southwestward from 
Miami, which had been its southern terminus (and the southern- 
most railroad station in the United States) since 1896, was begun 
in 1903. For the first twenty-eight miles, to Homestead, the route 
was through level rocky pine woods, and presented no special diffi- 
culties. From this point surveys were first made to Cape Sable, at 
the southwestern corner of the peninsula, perhaps not so much with 
a view of making that the terminus as of getting certain concessions- 
from the people of Key West. The route over the Keys having been 
decided on, construction of the track beyond Homestead was begun 
in 1905. A mile from Homestead the railroad takes a S.S.E. course 
and enters the coast prairie, a flat marly region similar in general 
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appearance to the southern part of the Everglades, but occasionally 
inundated by salt water in times of storms or strong southeast winds, 
and dotted with millions of mangrove bushes three or four feet tall. 
In the coast prairie the railroad was built with the aid of two dredges, 
each of which excavated a ditch in the soft marl and deposited the 
material between them to make an embankment. After traversing 
the coast prairie, and the marshes south of it, in an air-line for fifteen 
or twenty miles, the railroad crosses a salt-water channel known as 
Jewfish Creek, and enters upon Key Largo, the largest of the Keys, 
about ioo miles from Key West. Knight's Key, forty-five miles 
from Key West, was reached early in 1908, and as one of the most 
difficult channels to cross lay just beyond, this was made a tempor- 
ary terminus. Piers were built, and steamers made daily trips from 
there to Key West and Havana in winter (tri- weekly at other 
seasons). 

The work of extending the railroad to Key West was pushed as 
actively as possible, sometimes as many as 3,000 men being employed 
at one time ; but so many difficulties and set-backs were encountered 
that four years were consumed in completing the remaining forty- 
five miles. 

The difficulties of constructing the railroad over the Keys were 
of several kinds. In the first place, there were about seventeen 
miles of channels to be bridged, most! of them by a series of reinforced 
concrete arches, standing thirty feet above mean sea-level, so as to 
be out of reach of the highest storm waves. Three draw-bridges 
were also required. The construction of the concrete viaducts 
required several hundred thousand barrels of cement and several 
thousand tons of steel rods, all of which had to be hauled hundreds 
of miles, for almost the only Florida product used in the work was 
pine timber for cross-ties, piles, and temporary trestles. Even the 
laborers (all or nearly all of them white men) were largely recruited 
from the slums of northern cities. 

There being practically no fresh water on the Keys, all the water 
used in boilers and for drinking, cooking, etc., was taken from the 
ditches alongside of the track in the coast prairie previously men- 
tioned, and hauled down to the construction camps by train. There 
is a pumping station at Everglade, fifteen miles south of Homestead, 
and to this the water-train made a trip every night while the work 
was going on between Knight's Key and Key West. Mosquitoes 
are said to be exceedingly troublesome on the Keys at times, and 
must have hindered the work to an appreciable extent. 
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One of the greatest drawbacks to building a railroad in such an 
exposed situation was the West Indian hurricanes which visit the 
Florida coast nearly every fall. The first one that struck the Keys 
while the railroad was being built there caused considerable loss of 
life among the workmen, but after that more precautions were taken. 
The engineers who had their families with them used to send the 
women and children back to the mainland every September, to 
remain until the storm period was over. The smaller channels 
between the keys were crossed at first by means of rock embank- 
ments, but it was soon found that the autumnal storms washed these 
away almost as if they were sand, and that marl dredged up from the 
bottom of the bay resisted the fury of the waves much better. Many 
of the rock embankments north of Knight's Key had to be replaced 
in 1910, some with marl and some with concrete arches. Although 
it endures storms very well, the marl is gradually undermined by 
the constant lapping of small waves, and one problem that still con- 
fronts the engineers is to find plants which will grow in that raw and 
wave-washed soil thickly enough to protect the embankments at all 
times. 

A minor difficulty is the corrosive action of the warm salt water 
and spray on rails, steel girders and concrete piers. Just beyond 
Knight's Key is a seven-mile steel girder viaduct on which a large 
force of painters will have to be kept at work all the time. The 
water also dissolves cement slowly, and just what will have to be 
done to preserve the concrete piers remains to be seen. 

The building of the railroad over 100 miles of keys is said to have 
cost about $15,000,000, or $150,000 a mile. But for the fact that 
this railroad (522 miles of main line between Jacksonville and Key 
West and about 200 miles of branches) is the property of one man, 
Mr. Henry M. Flagler, who was anxious to see his pet project 
completed during his lifetime (he is now 82 years old), and was 
able to pay for it out of his own pocket, Key West might have 
remained without railroad connections for several years longer, for 
the economic advantages to be derived from the building of the 
■"sea-going railroad" are obviously not very numerous. 

The establishment of a port at Knight's Key shortened the time 
of transit from the mainland to Cuba and points south of there by 
several hours, for before that, one had to embark on a steamer at 
least as far north as Miami. Key West has no advantage over 
Knight's Key in that respect, for the shorter distance between Key 
West and Havana will be counterbalanced by the extra length of the 
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railroad journey; but it will have a slight advantage in trading with 
northern Mexican ports. This railroad will doubtless get its share 
of the increased business that is expected to come to all southern 
transportation lines on the completion of the Panama Canal, and 
the foreign commerce can of course be handled much better in a 
city like Key West than at a temporary terminus like Knight's Key. 

But the amount of commerce that will go through Key West is 
problematical, for the Florida East Coast R.R. has strong competi- 
tion from steamship lines for its whole length, and its freight traffic 
will probably have to depend largely on perishable fruits and vege- 
tables from the tropics. The principal products of Key West itself 
are cigars and sponges, and those are not particularly perishable. 
The remaining Keys are very sparsely settled. 

One incidental result of building a railroad on the Keys, which 
must be regretted, is that it has greatly increased the frequency of 
forest fires there. The higher parts of the Keys are covered with 
dense forests made up of a great variety of tropical trees, among 
them such valuable species as mahogany and lignum-vitas, which are 
not found elsewhere in the United States. These forests take fire 
very readily in the dry season, and the destruction in such cases is 
almost complete over large areas. A large part of Key Largo was 
burned over in the spring of 1910, costing the railroad a considerable 
sum in damages, it is said. 

Key West, which hitherto, as far as foreign commerce is con- 
cerned, has been little more than a coaling station and naval base, 
having suddenly risen to the rank of a first-class seaport, will doubt- 
less now increase in population and economic importance as rapidly 
as the small size of the island and the limited water supply will 
allow. 

Geographers, too, should be thankful to Mr. Flagler for greatly 
improving the facilities for exploring this unique corner of our 
country ; and the genius of his constructing engineers, first, Mr. J. C. 
Meredith, who worked out the plans for the "sea-going railroad" but 
did not live to see it completed, and then Mr. W. J. Krome, who had 
charge of the work during the last and most difficult stages, should 
not be forgotten. 



